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DECLARATION 
OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 


CHARTER OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
UNION FOR CHILD WELFARE 





By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, 
commonly known as the “ Declaration of Geneva”, men and 
women of all nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the 
Child the best that it has to give, declare and accept it as their 
duly that, beyond and above all considerations of race, nationality 
or creed : 


I. — The Child must be given the means requisite for its 
normal development, both materially and spiritually. 


II. — The Child that is hungry must be fed; the child 
that is sick must be nursed ; the child that is backward must be 
helped ; the delinquent child must be reclaimed ; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


III. — The Child must be the first to receive relief in times 
of distress. 


IV. — The Child must be put in a position to earn a liveli- 
hood and must be protected against every form of exploitation. 


V. — The Child must be brought up in the consciousness 
that its talents must be devoted to the service of tts fellow-men. 
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The Use of Radio in the Health Promotion 
of Mother and Child 


by Dr. Juan A. ALEANDRI, 


Director of Health Education, Department of Health, 


and Angel Vito GrassI, 


Head of the Educational Section of 
the State Broadcasting Corporation, Buenos Aires 


1. The Radio as an Educational Medium. 


Today broadcasting takes a leading place as a factor 
in social relations and as a rapid and supplementary medium 
of information and education. 

Even the most modest household may possess a good 
set nowadays, and it holds an honoured place among the 
articles of household furniture considered essential. That 
being so, and inspired by a real feeling of social service, 
the Head of the Radio Section of the Post and Telecommunica- 
tions Service of Argentine, Mr. H. A. Russi, has published 
a memorandum proposing that wireless sets should be exempt 
from seizure of any kind. 

The general public follow the broadcasting programmes 
with interest, they look out for new features and recreate 
in their imagination the scenes described over the air. 
These facts, ideas and descriptions are an educational and 
cultural influence even among illiterates, by developing the 
auditive memory and demanding an effort of concentration 
to transform the abstract voice into a picture in the mind 
of the listener. 

It is clear that broadcasting can make a valuable 
contribution to health education, provided it is done 
intelligently and with restraint and is adapted to the level 
of understanding of the main body of listeners. 

People generally turn on the wireless for recreation ; 
only a very small percentage look to broadcasting for an 
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advanced cultural programme. In any case that is not 
required. What is needed is a clear simple programme, 
concrete but pleasantly informative in its presentation of 
health problems. 

It is only right to mention that the cultural level of 
the country has been considerably raised by the serious 
content and steadily improving programmes of private 
broadcasting stations, under the guidance of State broad- 
casting stations. Experience has shown that strictly scienti- 
fic talks, especially if they are of any length, produce fatigue 
and boredom, the listener loses interest in the subject under 
discussion, and the health campaign fails in its purpose. 
The promotion of public health by means of the wireless 
needs a special technique which will be described later. 
For the moment it is emphasised that it is essential to gain 
the attention of the listener — in this particular instance, 
the mother and child. Everything should be done to make 
the script attractive and easy to understand, on the principle 
of education through play, a term which can very often 
be reversed, i.e. recreation through education. 


We hold the view that the health services should be 
centralised so as to permit a unification of health education. 
By centralising the policy, overlapping and dispersion of 
effort is averted. It is also easier to catch and hold the 
attention of the listener, and in this way the confusion 
resulting from conflicting public utterances — which instead 
of doing good merely foster misunderstanding and prejudice 
— will be avoided. 

Hitherto, efforts in the Argentine have been unco- 
ordinated and dispersed. Each station has organised its 
own series of talks, which are generally prepared by doctors 
and read by their authors at the microphone. These rely 
on their own judgment and frequently they lack an 
educational sense. When drafting his talk a doctor usually 
remains on the scientific plane, and rarely fulfils the condi- 
tions for catching the public ear through the medium of the 
wireless. Hence it is not surprising that the listener does 
not gain any benefit from it. He may haye a certain admira- 
tion for the professional man, but he learns little or nothing 
from the talk. What is the solution to this problem ? We 
submit the following thoughts on the subject. 

In general everything concerning health : news, talks, 
publications, and educational information, should be handled 
by a single department called the Health Education Depart- 
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ment, or Institute of Health Education and Related Matters. 
This department should be provided with a staff of medical 
editors, writers, radio script adaptors and revisors, and 
other experts on presenting educational matter over the 
radio. It should be attached to the Ministry of Health, 
since health education is a responsibility of the State. 


The people have a right and a duty to educate them- 
selves; the State has a right and a duty to educate the 
people, to watch over and supervise their health, and to raise 
their standard of living. The State must devote special 
attention on the one hand to the protection of the mother, 
who may create one or more new lives, and on the other hand 
to the child, who is the master and architect of the future. 


The broadcasts should be made in an impersonal form 
— a new ethic in health instruction — by eliminating 
personal gain and prestige, which have no place in the great 
task of caring for the health of mankind. It is the province 
of the State to interest, direct and advise through the 
intermediary of the appropriate department. 


2. Coordination with other Health Propaganda Media. 


The coordination of all media contributing to public 
health education is of primary importance. 


In the first place, every home should be encouraged to 
possess its own wireless set, and all cultural and work 
centres where women, parents and children congregate 
should also be equiped with one, so that at a suitable 
moment broadcast talks on health can be introduced 
without interrupting the work in hand. 


All the other methods of spreading information : public 
lectures, the cinema, magazine articles, fixed or mobile 
posters, leaflets, etc., must be coordinated with the broad- 
casts, drawing the attention of the public to them and 
explaining their purpose. It is essential that the basic 
ideas on hygiene, in particular those referring to maternity 
and child welfare, should be repeated in an identical form 
by all the various types of publicity. The principles thus 
publicised will be assimilated into common practice without 
difficulty or confusion, and the health-awareness built up 
among the public at large will bear valuable fruit in the 
future. 
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3. Broadcasts for Special Groups. 


Although we are confining ourselves in this study to 
the broad outlines of health promotion by the radio in 
general, every country will have to adopt the measures 
most appropriate to its situation, taking into account its 
own special circumstances, conditions of life, local customs, 
and the cultural, social, economic and health level of the 
country. 

The problems which are uppermost in our country, 
now in the full development of its abundant resources, will 
differ from those which are still suffering from the terrible 
consequences of the war — which we fervently hope will 
be the last in our history. 


The broadcasts should be made with a view to reaching 
quite distinct groups namely : 


a) Doctors — Explaining the new resources and methods 
of modern hygiene, the policies concerning the improved 
social welfare legislation, the protection and_ health 
education of mother and child, the latest developments in 
the medical field, and the most up-to-date medical and 
therapeutic practices. In this way doctors can participate 
in the health education of the public and in preventive 
measures and can collaborate with the State by fulfilling 
their public and private functions more effectively. 


b) Auailiary Medical Personnel. — Nurses, health 
visitors and wet nurses should receive the appropriate 
training for carrying out their duties, and should act as a 
link betwen the doctor and the people. 


c) Midwives should receive instruction in their special 
duties, and their field of competence should be defined. 
Emphasis should be Jaid on their responsibilities and their 
close cooperation with the obstetrician. 


d). Unmarried Women -— This is the group to which 
the maximum educational effort should be directed and 
which will also prove the most rewarding. They are the 
future wives and mothers; they are young and athirst 
for knowledge. In fact they represent the best terrain on 
which to lay the foundation of the future health of society. 
The subject of marriage should be presented not only from 
the moral angle, but also from the social, hygienic and 
eugenic aspects. Although social education is not, properly 
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speaking, a function of medicine, it is closely linked to it, 
and is, in fact, the basis of the whole personality. 


e) The Mother. — During the period of gestation the 
greatest care should be devoted to expectant mothers. 
To the subjects already mentioned should be added proper 
feeding and the importance of a periodical and regular 
check-up by the gynaecologist. They should be made 
acquainted with the facilities of the maternity and child 
welfare centres. Varying social and economic conditions 
will have to be considered, e.g., the married woman, the 
unmarried mother, the working mother, the widow, the 
office or industrial worker, and the business and professional 
woman. Labour hygiene should be a point in this pro- 
gramme. 

Mothers should be instructed on the rights and duties 
resulting from legislation : leave of absence before and after 
the birth of the child, maternity allowances, keeping her place 
open, feeding of the child during work hours, the care which 
she ought to give to the child herself, the risks incurred if 
part of these duties is entrusted to others — relatives, 
governesses, servants. | 

Modern psychological methods of rearing children should 
be examined ; the relations between parents and children, 
the daily routine of the children, educational guidance, the 
prohibition of ill-treatment and corporal punishment, psy- 
chological injuries to the child, and supervision of the health 
of mother and child. The basic health principles should be 
explained and how to prevent the most common ailments 
(nutritional disorders, surgical cases, infectious diseases, 
glandular trouble, mental deficiencies and _ physical 
disabilities). 


f) The Child. — During the early years of the child’s 
life health education should be indirect, and it will be left 
to the mother and the doctor to teach the child the basic 
notions of hygiene. 

School children will learn their health rules from the 
special health programmes to which reference will be made 
later. Physical drill, games and recreation, the school 
clubs which are a recent innovation in the Argentine, school 
hygiene, etc., will be among the subjects treated. 

Special attention will be paid to the onset of adolescence, 
which, it need hardly be stressed, is of fundamental import- 
ance on account of the physical changes which occur and 
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their repercussion on their entire personality. At this age 
wireless programmes exercise a great attraction, and the 
opportunity should be seized by putting on health programmes 
which will give scope to the producer’s ingenuity. Children 
should be encouraged to be very frank with their parents 
regarding the physical and psychological phenomena which 
they observe. By confiding their problems to their parents 
they are likely to get the answers they need. Instruction 
in personal hygiene and prevention of disease should be 
given; physical culture should not be left to individual 
fantasy but should be given under medical supervision. 


4. Technical Aspects of Health Promotion by Means of the 
Radio. 


The basic principles having been stated, the technique 
of putting over health education deserves a word, as on it 
success to a large extent depends. 


In the first place the health education of mother and 
child must not be considered apart from general health 
education, which is already under way in our country. 
The question of the protection of mother and child borders 
on many subjects, for instance : legislation, responsibility 
of parents, responsibility of employers, group education 
where women and children congregate, etc. Consequently, 
matters concerning mothers and children should be included 
in the general broadcasts. 


An educational health programme must be varied if 
it is to retain the interest of listeners. It is not our intention 
here to go into all the details of a full plan for the protection 
of mother and child, since the same questions will crop up 
in designing the general health education programme. All 
we desire is to emphasis the necessity of coordination and the 
desirability of drawing the attention of listeners to these 
programmes by means of leaflets, notices in the newspapers, 
advertisement, the cinema, and so on. 


The broadcasts should be timed at the most appropriate 
moment, i.e. at the peak hours of listening, and should be 
inserted between programmes of popular appeal. In Argen- 
tina, it is between the hours of 8 to 10 p.m. that the majority 
of mothers are at home. There should be appropriate 
legislation to facilitate the acquisition, with State aid, of 
radios by groups and individuals. The guiding principles 
should be : 
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a) On work-days a 5 minule broadcast on each local 
network, and, if possible, over the general network. These 
talks should be anonymous, and though dealing with theore- 
tical subjects should be given in clear language, easy to 
understand by all listeners, yet correct in all details. In 
addition to talks on general and specialised subjects, some 
should deal specifically with the mother and child. The 
fundamental principles should be stated and a conclusion 
drawn. A professional radio speaker with a pleasant voice 
should read the script, and it would be an advantage if he 
were familiar with the subject under discussion. He would 
speak for the State and on behalf of the Ministry of Health. 


b) Radio Sketches, Dialogues and Brain Trusts, and 
Performances of an Educational Nature concerning the Mother 
and Child. — These should be given by a leading broad- 
casting station selected for its prestige and the number of 
listeners it can rally. Included in these programmes would 
be the medical problems that crop up every day, a few 
practical cases illustrating them, and they should conclude 
with a statement of basic principles on the subject. In 
drafting these talks the elements of curiosity, expectation, 
emotion and good humour should not be neglected. 

They should last about 5-6 minutes. They might be 
called, for instance, “ Musical Curtain ”, and as a rule 
pleasant subjects should be chosen. The financial cost 
should be borne either by the State or by private companies, 
but in no case should the name of proprietary articles be 
mentioned. 


c) Radio Plays. — Historical subjects, biographies, the 
work on benefactors of mankind would lent themselves to 
this treatment. Listeners would come to appreciate the 
work of great scientists and would grant recognition to 
science itself. During the intervals some brief information 
on a particular health point could be introduced. The 
financial responsibility would again devolve either on the 
State or on private companies. A broadcast play might 
last an hour. 


d) Brief sentences, instructions, or health slogans should 
be broadcast frequently ; these should be introduced in the 
programmes of private companies, but it should be stated 
definitely that they are not advertisements. Such phrases 
are easily memorised by the listener and they have the 
advantage of coming up again and again. 


2 
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e) Mother-and-Child Health Campaigns should be either 
long-term or short-term. The long-term campaign should 
be integrated in the general health educational plan. Special 
attention should be devoted to geographical areas affected 
by meteorological, zoological or other factors. Naturally, 
the social, economic and housing problems which influence 
the life and health of mother and child will be included, 
also disorders due to bad feeding and endemic diseases 
such as malaria, goitre, rheumatism, parasitosis and other 
social diseases current in the area; not least, the conditions 
of work of women and children. 

The short-term campaigns should be confined to local, 
nation-wide and sporadic outbreaks of epidemics, seasonal 
campaigns, etc. 


f) Subjects. — The subjects chosen may be of general 
or particular interest, universal, regional or local. Those of 
universal interest would include the prevention and control 
of tuberculosis, cancer, cardiac and circulatory diseases ; 
subjects of regional interest would comprise problems affect- 
ing special groups of workers in industry, school children, 
etc. The subjects would be classified under four main 
divisions : information, health education, prevention, and 
general medical culture. 


1) Information — would comprise all the details 
concerning health campaigns, the organisation of social 
welfare assistance, maternity and child welfare, popular 
restaurants, hostels, foundling homes, school clubs, children’s 
hospitals, educational and rehabilitation centres, both for 
physically disabled and mental cases. This service should 
reach all those interested by utilising all the broadcasting 
possibilities in each area. 

All legislation concerning the protection of mother and 
child and that concerning the working mother, as also the 
Declaration of the Rights of the Child (Geneva Declaration) 
will be given over the air as and when necessary. 


11) Health education. — This, the most comprehensive 
and detailed section, should be addressed to definite groups 
and should stress the joys and benefits of good health and 
the duty of everyone to keep him or herself in a good state 
of health — in brief : personal hygiene, daily routine hygiene, 
labour hygiene, eugenics, the birth rate, the health problems 
of groups specified in section 3, child care, diet, breast-and 
bottle-feeding, digestive troubles, first aid, social diseases, 
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such as cancer, tuberculosis, V.D., rheumatism, cardo- 
vascular diseases; other medical and _ surgical illnesses 
affecting mothers and children, endocrinal trouble, forms of 
poisoning, abuse of spirits and tobacco, toxaemia, industrial 
and professional diseases, seasonal illnesses (broncho-pulmon- 
ary and intestinal) infectious, contagious and _parasitical 
diseases, injuries and accidents, moral and mental health, 
neurotic conditions of women and children, and how to 
treat them; the relations between medical and psycho- 
pathological conditions in children and young people; the 
rehabilitation of disabled persons, physical culture. 


111) Prophylaxis. — Under this head is included the 
prevention of illnesses to which mothers and children are 
subject. Industrial diseases, vaccination and serotherapy, 
medical examination before marriage, regular examination 
of expectant mothers and of mothers and children, health 
control, dental hygiene, maternity, personal health cards, 
the work of auxiliary medical staff. 


1v) General medical culture. — The aim of this section 
will be to illustrate in a way to attract the listener, the 
history of medicine, facts and stories with an appeal for 
mothers and children, for instance narratives, sketches, 
dramatic plays featuring eminent pioneers in obstetrics 
and children’s diseases, contrasts between the health prac- 
tices of former times and today, charlatanism. Little 
scenes would lend themselves to radio representation, for 
instance, the mother’s consultation with her doctor, the 
school medical examination, the nurses in the hospital, etc. 


v) Conferences for Medical Practitioners. — In addition 
to the four fundamental sections described, a special section 
would be created for doctors, in particular those practising 
in remote areas, so as to keep them up-to-date with the latest 
scientific achievements, new methods of health and social 
assistance and to coordinate their activity with the health 
centres. A minimum of 15 minutes a week should be devoted 
to this section. 

At the risk of repetition, we would stress that radio 
talks should at all costs avoid using too technical language 
for fear of boring the listener. The radio is universal. It 
may penetrate in an unexpected manner in the home at 
any time of the day. In this it differs from the press and 


(Concluded on p. 123.) 














Welfare Schools for Children 
and Young People 


by Torsten Eriksson, 


Director of the Welfare Schools Office at the Ministry of 
Social Welfare, Stockholm 


Under the Law on the Protection of Children and Young 
People, it devolves upon the Child Welfare Committees to 
take. the necessary measures in regard to minors under 
eighteen whose record points to the need for re-education. 
These Committees also cover young people between 18-21 
years of age who are “ leading a disordered, lazy or dissolute 
life, or manifest other vices ”. The Law recommends the 
Committees to use the gentle approach first — to warn 
the young person, put him under supervision, or order a 
change of environment, advise a better use of leisure, 
find him other employment, or apprentice him to a 
trade, etc. 


If such measures fail, recourse must be had to special 
establishments. The Committee may place the young 
delinquent in an ordinary residential school, or in a children’s 
home if the misbehaviour is not of a kind to react on his 
school-fellows. The Committee may arrange for placing 
the child in a special institution for psychopathic or neurotic 
cases. In exceptional cases the older lads may be placed 
in an institution of a more severe type, where they will be 
obliged to work. Backward children and young people are 
sent to an appropriate educational institution. 


Where the children or young people are normally 
developed intellectually, or merely retarded (that is to say, 
whose I.Q. is at least 70%, which is the case for the great 
majority), but have to be interned for misbehaviour, they are 
usually sent to “ welfare schools ”. These institutions were 
formerly called “ approved schools ”, but the name was 
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changed by Decree of Parliament. The purpose of this 
article is to give a brief account of the organisation of the 
welfare schools and indicate the guiding principles on which 
their work is_ based. 


Formerly, the General Councils of the “ Départements ” 
were responsible for seeing that accomodation in the educatio- 
nal establishments in their area was adequate to the need. 
In the 1936/7 Session, Parliament decreed that officially, at 
any rate, this responsibility would henceforth devolve upon 
the State Services. In practice, however, the State has 
only taken over about half of these institutions, the rest 
being run by voluntary organisations. The cities of Stock- 
holm and Géteborg are required to finance the educational 
establishments necessary for their individual needs. Nego- 
tiations are now in progress between the State Services and 
the Boards’ of Directors of the private and municipal 
welfare schools for the complete nationalisation of this 
activity. 


The Parliamentary decrees promulgated ten years ago 
led to an important reform in the purely pedagogical field. 
In the first place, the children were distributed in the various 
kinds of institutions according to sex, age, intellectual 
development and character. The school instruction was 
improved, as was also the vocational training given, and a 
system of aftercare was evolved. Finally, grants were made 
to renovate the existing buildings and to build new institu- 
tions. During the same Parliamentary Session important 
new reforms were decided upon. 


The change of name of the institutions has already 
been mentioned, also the system of aftercare. In addition, 
staif salaries were raised and conditions of work improved, 
and the method of recruiting staff was thoroughly overhauled 
with a view to giving prominence to educational therapy. 
Furthermore, a definite stand was taken on the basis of the 
reports concerning classification of the children. 


Although the law does not fix the lower age limit for 
admission to the welfare schools, children below school age 
are practically never admitted and it is very rare for any 
between the ages of 7 and 9 to be admitted. A survey 
dated 1 June 1946, relative to the pupils of the welfare 
schools, brings out the following points : 
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Analysis of 700 boys and 406 girls on their entry in 
welfare schools as at Ist June 1946 


Boys Girls 
Age-group: % % 
RE WORER 8s Gry ee oe oa uae a 56 27 
ot Ripa CRUSE ARID co Bet) a ni I ego 38 D2 
ce eis Sect ee ee aes 6 21 
100 100 
Types: 
Minors who have committed damage 
to property .. eRe Seo 94 64 
Minor guilty of violence... . . 24 3 
Sexual Genders |. Ss 8 66 
SON ORRSOUY MMOLE cy es” 44 43 
Difficult children. . . 13 8 
Minors who exercises a bad influence 
Gn Gnewr compades yt te 8 4 
Recidivists. . . Pier 32 32 
Minors with a bad heredity. ver ie 30 20 
Minors with criminal or anti-social 
parents . . ; 42 40 
Physically handicapped minors. . 16 10 
Minors. suffering from nervous 
BINOCURES 3 Foe ata ae aea gs 41 28 
Intellectual Level : 
NON. 655 eed eae ys 39 38 
PORTAL eg eo te wr heme aes 6 59 60 
MOTE BOE i ose NE ee RCs 2 2 


A glance at the list of the different types shows that this 
group of minors presents serious problems. (The majority 
figure simultaneously in several of the groups indicated.) 
Supplementary information obtained with regard to recidi- 
vism, bad heredity, criminal and anti-social parents streng- 
thens the impression that the task of re-educating such a 
group of children is indeed a stiff one from many points 
of view. The same may be said of those in the nervous 
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disorders class. The Ministry of Labour and Social Welfare 
has commented as follows upon this report : 


“The data concerning the nervous disorders shows 
clearly the importance of having child psychiatrists 
attached to the welfare schools, also a staff trained 
in educational therapy. The more the work is based on 
educational therapy, the more necessary it is to have 
trained personnel if the criticism of charlatanism is 
to be avoided. The Ministry considers it of the utmost 
importance to keep this classification well in mind in 
all discussions on the organisation of welfare schools, 
the staff necessary to run them, and the pedagogical 
systems to be followed. ” 


Before being taken up by Parliament the question was 
considered by a Select Committee jointly with the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare. Another sub-committee 
studied. the question of staffing. Yet another committee 
was asked to look into the possibilities of aftercare. Proposi- 
tion No. 269/1947 concerning the project of organising the 
welfare schools was confirmed by Parliament. 

As before, the pupils must be distributed in the various 
schools according to sex, age, intellectual development and 
psychological characteristics. The younger children who 
still need primary educatoin will be sent to boarding school ; 
the older ones to technical schools ; expectant mothers and 
mothers of infants to educational homes. The boarding 
schools must cater for normally intelligent as well as back- 
ward children. Hence they must provide both for normal 
classes and backward classes. There are two kinds of 
boarding schools for boys, namely, the “ single-house school ” 
to accommodate 30 pupils at the most, and the “ double- 
house school ” for not more than 60. As a matter of fact, 
the double-house school consists of two separate establish- 
ments each housing 30 pupils. The single-house school 
comprises two teaching sections, one for normal and one 
for backward children. The double-house schools have 
four sections, an upper and a lower class for each type. 
It is planned to replace at least one of the single-house 
schools by an establishment comprising 5 small cottages, each 
capable of housing 7 boys. This school will be reserved 
for particularly sensitive or difficult children who are best 
treated in small groups. The Gudmundsgarden School at 
Kalmar is reserved for especially gifted boys, who may also 
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attend the nearby high school. There is only one school 
for girls — the Broby School at Séderképing, which can 
accommodate 35 pupils. Plots of ground suitable for 
gardening and agricultural pursuits are attached to the 
schools. These are under the care of appropriate staff and 
do not depend on the work of the pupils. 

Technical training schools for boys are generally planned 
for approximately 60 pupils. In most cases they are divided 
into two separate establishments like the double-house 
schools. It is planned to add a cottage to each professional 
school for those who are about to be discharged. The 
majority of the technical schools for boys are designed for 
those capable of following the ordinary course based on the 
syllabus of the central technical schools. Three are reserved 
for the less gifted pupils. The trades taught are: metal- 
work, cabinet-making, tailoring, painting and. decorating 
andsadlery. Gardening, agriculture and the care of cattle are 
also taught. At certain schools the pupil may serve an 
apprenticeship as a farm-hand. At some technical schools 
a longer course is given providing full training in the cabinet- 
making section for instance. The Johannisberg School at 
Kalix cooperates with the normal professional school of the 
district which uses the workshops of the welfare school. 
At the Rabi school in Lund, arrangements have been made 
for the pupils to join the classes of thene arby central technical 
school. They are taken to the school and return in the school 
bus. 

The vocational schools for girls are on a smaller scale 
than those for boys. The largest of them only takes 50 
pupils at the outside, in two separate houses. The syllabus 
as a rule corresponds to that of the domestic economy training 
in rural schools. All the domestic subjects pertaining to 
the running of large institutions are taught, but instruction 
is also given on how to run private homes : dress-making, 
laundry, housework, etc. Child care instruction is given 
in all the establishments. The school at Sonestorp near 
Urkelljunga, collaborates with the nearby dress factory, 
which a group of girls attend daily. Another school 
(Brattegarden near Vabersborg) comprises, in addition to 
a professional section, a high school to which only very 
gifted girls are sent. 

Instead of a separate home for pregnant young women 
and unmarried mothers, a provisional “ hostel ” has been 
set up in each of the professional schools for girls. However, 
it is planned to put them all together when the new premises 
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are ready next year. The syllabus in the homes corresponds 
to that followed in the ordinary sehools. 

For abnormal and very difficult children, as also for those 
needing medical supervision, special schools are provided, 
one for girls at Skarvik, and another for boys at Lovsta, 
which combine the elements of the residential and professional 
schools. 

Residence in the welfare schools usually lasts two years. 
Sometimes the stay in the boarding schools is prolonged as 
the pupil is required to complete the syllabus before leaving. 
In the technical schools the period of internment is generally 
ten months or so, in view of the fact that the scope of the 
vocational training is somewhat limited ; the work in these 
establishments is regarded mainly as of therapeutic value. 

The aim of these schools is to turn the young people 
into decent citizens able to do their share of work. The 
system used is on the one hand a medical and educational 
treatment based on modern psychological practice, and on 
the other a school education and professional training 
calculated to equip the young people to earn an honest 
living. The old methods of educational rehabilitation 
have long been abandoned. Harshness is taboo and punish- 
ment has been abolished. Isolation in a bedroom or other 
place may be resorted to when necessary, but the maximum 
duration is 3 days for the 15 year-olds and 6 days at the most 
for the older boys. Younger children must on no account 
be isolated. The regulations provide checks if the signs 
point to the harmful effects of isolation on the child. 
Emphasis is laid on the fact that these schools must be 
“open ”, i.e. in contact with the life of the district, and the 
pupils must be able to visit their homes regularly. They 
must be entrusted with special responsible tasks, and must 
enjoy freedom and privileges not only as a reward for good 
conduct, zeal, or special efforts, but in order to restore 
confidence in themselves and promote goodwill. 

Up to the present these welfare schools have given 
fairly satisfactory results. It is estimated that half the 
pupils become completely reintegrated, and that a quarter 
remain maladjusted. The reforms now in progress should 
give even better results. This end will be achieved mainly 
by raising the standards of the staff and offering them econ 
salaries and conditions of work. 

The latest Decree of Parliament provides for a more 
intensive training of personnel. In carrying out this scheme 
3 
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the personnel is classified in three groups: In the first 
are those responsible for the educational therapy in the 
strictest sense of the term — generally doctors. Full-time 
doctors are attached to the special schools for abnormal and 
particularly difficult children. A consultant psychiatrist 
is attached to the other schools and is required to pay at 
least one visit a month, or more if necessary. The doctors 
will gradually be recruited among those with experience in 
the psychology of children and young people. In the second 
group are the headmasters, their heads of departments and 
assistants. The revised salary scales have promoted good 
recruitment. It is planned that the assistants, from whom 
the headmasters are as a rule recruited, should undergo a 
thorough course of educational therapy, particularly in the 
field of the psychology of the subconscious. Refresher 
courses have been organised for headmasters and assistants 
now in post, lasting as long as a year in the case of the 
headmasters. A shorter course of training is foreseen for 
the teaching personnel of the primary and high schools and 
the technical instructors, as also for third group, namely, 
the administrative and welfare staff. 

The results of the treatment in the welfare schools 
depend to a large extent on the aftercare of the young 
people after release. Too often the headway made in the 
schools has been neutralised because of the lack of aftercare, 
or a bad choice of employment. 


The possibilities of aftercare have been considerably 
improved now, not only because of supplementary credits 
which will be used for a longer training period, board and 
lodging and equipment, but also because of the appointment 
of four consultants. Their task will be, in collaboration 
with the headmasters and employment officers, to devote 
special attention to difficult cases when they come out of the 
welfare schools. Another helpful point is the establishment 
of a list of hostels throughout the country, with the help 
of the Order of Good Templars. It is planned to place not 
more than 10 young boys or girls of 15 and over in each of 
these hostels, but only half of this number will be pupils 
from the welfare schools. The hostels for both young men 
and young girls will be run by a married couple, the husband 
going out to work as in ordinary homes, and the wife running 
the house. The first of these homes was set up a Malmé. 


Control of the welfare schools is exercised by the Ministry 
of Labour and Social Welfare through its School Bureau, 
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at the head of which is the State Inspector of Welfare Schools. 
The chief medical officer of the largest special school (Lovsta) 
acts as consultant psychiatrist for the head of the School 
Bureau, and deputy inspector of the schools. 

The administration of the special schools is supervised by 
the Director-General of the medical services, the ordinary school 
instruction by the School Board and the inspectors of the ele- 
mentary schools, the vocational training by the Director-Gene- 
ral of the vocational schools and of the agricultural services. 

From now on, residence in the welfare schools will be 
entirely free of charge, though the Child Welfare Committees 
has to pay the travelling expenses involved. Decision by 
the Committee to place a child in a welfare school must be 
endorsed by the head of the School Bureau. Applications 
are examined by a committee composed of the head of the 
Bureau, his consultant psychiatrist and a “ rapporteur ” 
who must be familiar with social psychology. 

No doubt some time will elapse before the reorganisation 
of the welfare schools will be fully realised. In particular, 
prospects for the repair of existing establishments or the 
building of new ones within a measurable distance of time 
are somewhat slender. Still, the results obtained so far and 
those expected in the immediate future justify optimistic hopes 
in a progressive evolution of this branch of social activity. 
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the theatre. The health education programme should make 
the fullest use of the most skilful script-writers available. 


5. Law No. 13,039 and the Ministerial Circular. 


Health education should be obligatory ; this is a funda- 
mental principle of prophylaxis. It is our opinion that the 
future of medicine is in the educational and preventive 
sphere. Our Law No. 13,039 (the Barreiro Law promulgated 
in October 1947) represents a great step forward, as also 
Circular No. 4366 of October 1947, under which all health 
education, its organisation and application, came under the 
Health Education Bureau. The regulations now in course of 
preparation provide for the complete centralisation, organisa- 
tion and financing of the health policy. The law makes health 
education in schools and in civilian, military, industrial 
and business circles compulsory. 








The Reorganisation of Child Welfare 


in Czechoslovakia ! 


by Vladimir Kratina, 


Director General of the Child Welfare Commission of 
the Province of Bohemia 


The Czechoslovak National Assembly adopted on 19 
March 1947, Law No. 48 on Child Welfare, which reorganises 
the system of voluntary assistance. For the last 40 years 
this voluntary assistance has been carried out by four 
Provincial Child Welfare Commissions (one in Prague for 
the Province of Bohemia, the second in Brno for the Pro- 
vince of Moravia, the third in Opava for Silesia, and the fourth 
in Bratislava for Slovakia) and 405 District Child Welfare 
Commissions, i.e. one for each Court district. 

These Commissions have done invaluable work. Many 
of those who contributed to that work now protest against 
the voluntary organisation being replaced by an official 
institution under the same name. It should be realised, 
however, that there were sound reasons for this reorganisa- 
tion. The work which these child welfare commissions took 
on several decades ago has now outstripped the capacity 
of any private institution, no matter how well intentioned 
nor how great their efforts. The field of activity of these 
commissions has gradually been extended and they have 
been given tasks which should properly fall within the 
competence of the State. The District Commissions, for 
instance, have had to supervise jointly with the official 
departments the application of the law on the boarding-out 
of children, also the law relating to illegitimate children 
(according to Law No. 256/21 and Decree No. 29/30), the 
law on collective guardianship, etc. To this should be added 
all that administrative activity which has not yet been 
codified, and which has been entrusted to them by the 
central State departments in their capacity as semi-official 
welfare organisations. 





1 This article was written before the coming in force of the new 
system on Janary 1. 1948 
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Already before World War II, social workers were 
demanding that the organisations should be granted official 
status ; they took an effective part in the preliminary discus- 
sions concerning a Draft Bill on State Child Welfare. 
However, the work on this Bill had to be suspended. 
During the German occupation much thought was given 
to the question of bringing child welfare under the State as 
one of its most important tasks. It was in fact during this 
period of oppression that certain secret hopes were developed, 
although they could not be aired except very cautiously. 
In May 1945, immediately after the Revolution, the leading 
social workers in the Province of Bohemia called a meeting 
and set down the principles of child welfare in the following 
memorandum : 


1. Child welfare should be given priority by the State 
and the nation, because it is a means of Rerarng the. general 
standard of the nation. 


2. All activities grouped under the title of child welfare, 
whether public or private, including educational, legal and 
health aspects, should be centralised in a single department, 
so as to avoid overlapping and conflicting authority. 


3. Child welfare should be incorporated by legislative 
decision in the general administration of the State, but 
should retain the character of an independent agency, and 
should dispose of adequate financial resources. 


4. This central child welfare agency should combine 
the advantages of public administration (that is to say, it 
should be backed by legal authority and be able to count 
on the services of competent and specialised staff) with 
those of voluntary organisations, which are disinterested 
and inspired by love of the child. The administration should 
maintain close contact with the voluntary workers. 


After some amendment, this memorandum was adopted 
by the Child Welfare Association, which groups the represent- 
atives of the four Provincial Child Welfare Associations of 
Bohemia, Moravia, Silesia and Slovakia. It has served as 
a basis. of discussion with the competent authorities on 
numerous occasions, and has also been given much publicity 
in the press and in public lectures. 

The principle that child welfare should enjoy priority 
has met with almost universal approval. On the other hand, 
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the second principle, namely the unification of child welfare, 
has encountered strong resistance. Even the proposal 
of the Child Welfare Association for the creation of a Central 
Child Welfare Bureau, under the authority of the Head of 
the State, was rejected. It was proposed that this Central 
Bureau, composed of permanent delegates of the interested 
Ministries, should direct a unified social welfare service 
through the Provincial and District Commissions. Never- 
theless, there is a hint of this proposal still to be found in 
the present law : attached to the Bureau of the Head of the 
State, a Committee of Coordination is to be set up responsible 
for the control and uniform application of the child welfare 
law. 


But the principle of the “ indivisibility ” of child welfare 
was placed in jeopardy by Law No. 49/47 of 19 March 1947, 
which laid down that the maternity and child health centres 
should be independent of the District Social Welfare Commis- 
sions. These health centres, which took many years to 
develop — at the cost of great sacrifices and chiefly through 
private contributions, without any financial or moral support 
of the State — are predominantly though not exclusively 
medical, as they deal also with social insurance and legal 
cases. The health visitors attached to these centres, when 
calling on the families in their area, examine the case not 
only from the health angle, but also from the social, education 
and legal aspects. The difficulties which arise when the 
health and social aspects are separated would be attenuated 
under the provisions of Law No. 49, which specifies that 
the “ National Health Service ” shall function through the 
maternity and child health centres and also as an “ auxiliary ” 
service of the District Child Welfare Commissions. 


The third principle laid down by the Child Welfare 
Association, namely, that child welfare should be incorporated 
in the framework of the general public administrative 
machinery although retaining its independent status, was 
dropped, in view of the fact that public administration is 
carried out by “ People’s Committees ”, which will gradually 
control all the public services. This stipulation is in fact 
already realised in the machinery of the People’s Committees, 
which will allow the child welfare service a certain independ- 
ence of action, so as to give assistance to children according 
to their needs as quickly as possible without prolonged and 
complicated formalities. Consequently, it was decided to 
set up child welfare committees not only at the seat of the 
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District Committees, but also at the seat of the District 
Courts. 


From now on the People’s Committees will be responsible 
for child welfare and will elect for this purpose a special 
committee known as the “ District Child Welfare Commission” 
attached to the People’s District Committee, and a “ Pro- 
vincial Child Welfare Commission ”, attached to the People’s 
Provincial Committee. The statutes provide that the 
People’s Committees shall elect the members of the Child 
Welfare Commissions, who can be recruited from the follow- 
ing groups : members of the People’s Committees, technically 
qualified persons, voluntary child welfare workers, trade 
union representatives and members of the Czech and Slovak 
Peasant Union. The presiding judge of the Court, the 
school medical officer, and the school inspector are ex-officio 
members of the District Child Welfare Committee. This 
ensures coordination of all sections of public adminsitration. 


The fourth principle, namely, a close collaboration 
between the administration and the voluntary workers, 
with a view to combining the advantages of public and 
private welfare, has been achieved by other means than the 
Child Welfare Association.provided for in their memorandum. 
Their conception was to “ unite the authority of the law 
with the driving force of sentiment ”, and they assumed 
that public welfare would be supplemented by the voluntary 
agencies, which would act as a liaison between officialdom 
and the child. It is our firm conviction that the future 
evolution of child welfare will be the creation of a powerful 
voluntary organisation, giving spontaneous expression to 
the will of the people to help others and that it will be wel- 
comed by the public child welfare service. 


It is to be feared, however, that this evolution will be 
preceded by an interim period during which various organis- 
ations and political parties will distribute relief indiscri- 
minately — a system which has always been condemned by 
the Child Welfare Commissions. It is to be hoped that the 
danger will be averted by the provision of the law whereby 
“ all corporations, associations and bodies concerned in child 
welfare are required to carry out their work according to 
the guiding lines laid down by the Ministry of Social Welfare, 
in agreement with the other Ministries concerned ”. 


To ensure that the influence of the National Welfare 
Service shall permeate to the smallest local authority the law 
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provides for the establishment of child welfare machinery 
in all People’s Local Committees. The Child Welfare Co- 
ordinating Committee under the Bureau of the Head of the 
State is responsible for the smooth and uniform application 
of the law throughout Czechoslovakia. This Committee is 
composed of the permanent representatives of the Bureau 
of the Head of the State, the Ministries of Social Welfare, 
Interior, Public Health, Education, Information and Justice, 
in addition to the corresponding Slovak Departments. 


Attached to the Ministry of Social Welfare will be an 
advisory body composed of doctors, social workers, education- 
ists and other specialists in the child welfare field. The 
members of the advisory body will be nominated by the 
Ministry of Social Welfare. 


The costs of the Child Welfare Services will be borne 
by the State, as stipulated in par. 3 of the law; this is an 
onerous responsibility for the State but a great relief for 
the child welfare bodies. Unless made te specified institu- 
tions, gifts, legacies and other donations for child welfare 
purposes will be put into a common fund and administered 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare, which will make grants 
from it either directly or through its departmental machinery. 


The. staff of the existing Provincial and _ District 
Commissions will be transferred to State service when these 
commissions are wound up, and will be given a special 
status. 


Government Order No. 202 of 18 November, 1947, 
instituting this law, provides for its entry into force on 1 
January, 1948. The salient points of the Order are as 
follows : 


1. The functions of the People’s Provincial Committees 
and the People’s District Committees are quite distinct, 
and in fact will facilitate a judicious division of the work 
and prevent overlapping. 


2. The People’s Provincial Committee will act as a 
“Head of Staff” through the Provincial Child Welfare 
Commission ; this ensures that the staff will be selected for 
the technical qualifications necessary to carry out the work. 
The same applies to the training of an adequate number 
of new staff to replace specialists who may wish to change 
their position. 
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3. Only qualified persons are eligible for the posts 
of heads of departments and their deputies, these to be 
recruited from the members of the existing Provincial and 
District Child Welfare Commissions. 


4. Child Welfare Commissions shall administer the 
financial and economic matters connected with their field 
of activity; this ensures the flexibility of the machinery 
and facilitates the quick payment of cash grants to individuals 
and groups. 


5. The Provincial and _ District Child Welfare 
Commissions are the sole bodies which may organise publicity. 
campaigns and drives, such as “ Mother’s Day ”, Children’s 
Day ”, and the “ Republic’s Christmas Tree Celebration ”. 
Such actions help to maintain contact with the people, who 
on their part have to contribute by their work and according 
to their means. 


6. Fifty per cent of the members of the Child Welfare 
Commission and their deputies must be technically qualified 
persons. 


7. Apprehensions that child’ welfare work might be 
split up into a multitude of bureaus and national committees, 
leading to complications and preventing any systematising 
of the work, were dissipated by the measures promulgated 
by the Ministry of Social Welfare. These provide that all 
the tasks devolving upon the Child Welfare Commissions 
must be carried out by their own machinery and not by any 
other departments of the People’s Committees. 





Radio Broadcasts - I.U.C.W. 


Next broadcast in English for Europe on Sunday 
19 September at 9.30 p.m. HEC on metre band 47.28. 


Subject : Report on the General Council. 

















Young People in Danger 


by Otto Wommetsporr, Member of the School Board 
in Hamburg. 


The following report is not based on statistics, because on 
the one hand the available material concerning cases passing 
through juvenile courts barely touches the fringes of the whole 
problem of the lax behaviour standards of children and young 
people, and on the other, this problem can only be considered 
in relation to the moral standards of adults, against the 
background of the present economic situation of the German 
people. We will therefore endeavour to give an idea of the 
impressions gained from our daily contacts with school 
children and our collaboration with their parents in the course 
of many typical cases. 


The collapse of our economy, the devaluation of our 
currency and the disruption of family life, due to the housing 
shortage and the consequent overcrowding in poor housing 
conditions, are the direct causes of the situation under 
discussion, in so far as these cases exceed the usual number and 
character of such offences. We must not forget also that by 
their absence from home as a result of evacuation, their 
enrolment in the Hitler Youth brigades, to which they were 
very proud to belong, and the habits acquired during their 
army service, the youth of Germany has broken many natural 
bonds. 


In contrast to the foregoing ominous facts, the overall 
picture of the behaviour of children at school is most promis- 
ing, not only because they are keen to learn, but also because 
of the confidence they have in their teachers. May be the 
children of today are distinguished from the better cared- 
for children before the war by a noticeable lack of concen- 
tration and a retarded school development. — especially in 
in the upper classes, where they are on an average two years 
behind — but these faults are compensated by an experience 
of life, an intelligence and a resourcefulness in all manner of 
circumstances of daily life outside the school which have never 
yet been observed. The task of the school in the future will 
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be to reckon with these factors and harness their positive 
elements to school work. 

To illustrate the point we give the following incident 
related by the headmaster of a school in a rural suburb of 
Hamburg, which opens the report proper on the maladjusted 
and delinquent children and young people of Hamburg. 

A headmaster, meeting the father of one of his 14-year 
old pupils in the street — a lad distinguished for his industry 
and frank and open character — said some complimentary 
words in passing about the boy. The man’s eyes lit up at 
this praise of his offspring and his reply, which cannot un- 
fortunately be rendered in the savoury dialect of the district, 
may be translated as follows : “ Yes, he’s a wonderful kid, 
isn’t he? You’ve no idea what he scrounges for us. If 
it had not been for him we should have shivered this winter, 
I can tell you — but he always managed to find some coal for 
us. And we ain’t hungry either — he gets us potatoes, 
vegetables and fruit. He’s got his wits about him, that’s a 
fact !” 

“ Coal scrounging ”, that is to say, the pilfering of railway 
trucks, is not looked upon as a crime at all, as both in the 
eyes of the parents and of the children it is regarded merely as 
a necessary measure and no moral wrong attaches to it. 
The procuring of the other things might be considered more 
blameworthy — but it probably involved a barter transaction 
with the producer of the foodstuffs. What is perhaps more 
questionable is the manner in which the child obtained the 
articles to be bartered in the first instance. In any case, not 
a single member of the family would understand the child 
being considered in moral danger. We know only too well, 
however, that the constant familiarity with the railway and 
the exchange of experiences with comrades in the course of 
food-raising expeditions to the country constitute a permanent 
attraction and an incitement to further adventurous exploits, 
which end finally in delinquence properly so-called. 

During the critical food shortage of the winter of 1946-47, 
gangs of adolescents attacked and robbed food-trains. Some- 
times they were well-organised bands of boys aged 12 to 14, 
who, familiar with all the technical ruses of the romantic 
gangsters of the Far West, stopped trains by means of false 
signals, whereupon 20 of them would make a rush for the 
trucks. Hidden stocks of herrings, corn, chocolate and other 
foodstuffs have been discovered in large quantities. All this 
was, of course, not intended for the consumption by the 
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families of the boys alone, but found its way into the black 
market. This gives an idea of the complicity of the parents, 
sometimes inveigled into these ways by the children them- 
selves ; more generally, however, the children merely imitate 
what their forebears have been practising on the black market 
for a long time already. 


The currency devaluation has given birth to all kinds of 
compensatory practices. For instance, the factory hand 
receives in addition to his pay, with which he buys the items 
figuring on his ration card, the product manufactured by the 
factory, or perhaps foodstuffs or other articles obtained by 
the management and distributed in addition to the money 
wages. A few examples will suffice to illustrate this proceed- 
ing. Workers in a tobacco factory receive half a packet of 
tobacco per day which, according to the ruling black market 
prices, is worth an extra 750 RM. per month. The women 
working in a box factory receive a certain number of box parts 
per month, and a few whole boxes, which represents an extra 
income of 250 RM. In the fishing ports, the men receive 
20 kilos of herrings per team for every fishing boat unloaded, 
which means a supplementary amount of 250 RM. The crew 
of a fishing boat are entitled to a can of fish-oil, which is sold 
at the rate of 140 RM. per bottle. An engineering works 
distributes to every member of the personnel a box of cigars, 
representing an extra 500 RM. per month. 


This is equivalent to saying that a large number of 
children are, thanks to their parents, familiar with the 
practices of the black market. The school alone remains 
aloof from this traffic. Generally, the teaching personnel 
know nothing of all these operations and their ignorance 
often excites the astonishment of the children. For example, 
a master was helping a girl of 14 repair a shoe which had got 
damaged during an excursion. She told him that her parents 
had bought the shoes new for “ two-fifty ”. “ Have you got 
coupons for summer shoes, then ?” he enquired. “I don’t 
mean 2.50, but two hundred and fifty ”, she explained. As 
the girls’s father is a petty clerk, earning at the outside about 
250 RM. per month, one is able to deduce the evidence that 
the majority of families lead a double life, in which the 
children share, and practise a double moral code. Among 
the youngest children this phenomenon is unconscious ; but 
the adolescents of 14 and 15 are so well aware of it that they 
once said to their teacher : “ We like being with you. It is 
nice in school and we enjoy going out with you on excursions. 
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But you must not think that we are always like this — we 
can be quite different!” These are the young people who 
hide their stocks of food among the ruins, but in school their 
conduct is above reproach ; stealing from fellow school-mates 
is unknown, and nothing ever disappears from the school. 
The great danger in all this is the double life, which affects 
wide circles of school children and takes many different forms. 
But even in the rarer occurrences, such asimportant burglaries 
or robbery with violence, their origins are in the secret life 
that runs parallel with the ordi nary existence, with the tacit 
consent, or at any rate tolerance, of the parents. For the 
breaking down of ethical conceptions begins with the parents. 


The following example will indicate clearly this state of 
things. A 14 years old girl at a boarding school showed her 
teacher a letter from her mother. The latter asked her 
daughter not to make any plans for the first Sunday of the 
holidays, as the family had already arranged to go out that 
day. The following Sunday she could go dancing. The 
teacher made an enquiry amongst the pupils and to her 
astonishment found that she was not the only girl — 
approximately 60% of, the class went dancing regularly 
on Sundays with the permission of their parents. The 
dance halls in question are most disreputable; they are 
also a long way from the homes of these girls, involving 
anything from one to two hours’ walk home in the dark, 
with all the moral danger that that implies. 

How to account for this attitude on the part of the 
parents ? To begin with, one must understand how difficult 
it is to provide for a household nowadays. The eldest girls 
of course always have to take a-hand. Standing in queues 
is a weary business, and as there is no other reward they are 
allowed to go dancing on Sunday. In fact, a large number of 
parents are overtired and have not the energy to resist, so just 
give in weakly. We know of a police official who came to 
the headmaster of the school and begged him to take steps to 
compel the proprietor of a local dance hall of ill repute to 
refuse entry to the school children. Many parents have lost 
all sense of moral values. It is quite a common thing for 
them to take 13 or 14-year olds to films that are for adults 
only, quite oblivious of the danger of too early maturity for 
their children. When the major problem of life is bare 
survival, no one is particular about the means. The case is 
not uncommon where the father is still a prisoner-of-war in 
a foreign land, the mother ailing and the whole household 
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depends on the black market activities of a boy or girl of 14. 
When the parents have lost all notions of business ethics, 
what can one expect of the business dealings of the young ? 
The same children who are honest and trustworthy in school 
pilfer everything they can lay their hands on that is not care- 
fully guarded, especially food. 

As the economic situation improves and the monetary 
reform gives:a stable basis to reconstruction, the moral beha- 
viour of German youth will become more normal. For the 
time being all efforts to create new external conditions, 
whereby the life of young people will be built up anew and 
which will be strong enough to supplant the wild growth, are 
still in their infancy. Excursions, dancing — not limited to 
folkdancing — amateur theatricals and handicrafts must 
gradually resume their place in the leisure occupations of the 
young, also concerts and dramatic performances appropriate 
to the cultural level of children and young people. 

It would be erroneous to jump to the conclusion from 
the enumeration of the few typical examples given above that 
the whole school generation is implicated. Side by side with 
the schools and districts that are badly affected, there are 
others where the pupils have not been swept into the black 
market current, and where both teachers and parents recognise 
the danger and try to stem it not only by various youth 
movement schemes, but by making the children themselves 
take an active part in some constructive work. It is in the 
carrying out of such tasks, for instance, an action on behalf 
of war-blinded people, or for the school itself, that we have the 
most effective weapon for reclaiming these young people. 
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I. U. C. W. News 


The Situation in Palestine 


Appeal by the International Committee of the Red Cross. 


The International Committee of the Red Cross brought the 
situation in Palestine officially to the notice of the I.U.C.W. at the 
end of May. 

From the end of 1947, the I.C.R.C. felt is was their duty to do 
something about Palestine, but that any action which might event- 
ually be undertaken in that country would have to be strictly 
neutral, that is to say, it would have to benefit both sides of the 
conflict, taking into account their respective needs. 

In January 1948, the I.C.R.C. sent a special mission to Palestine 
for the purpose of making a survey of the situation. The mission 
reported back that it was the wish of both sides that the sick and 
wounded, medical staff, hospitals and ambulances, etc. should be 
placed under the protection of the I.C.R.C. In addition, Palestine 
was in urgent need of material help, notably medical supplies. 

At the request of the I.C.R.C. the Arab Higher Committee, 
with the endorsement of the League of Arab States, and also the 
Jewish Agency, have formally agreed to observe the fundamental 
principles of the Geneva Conventions. The I.C.R.C. thereupon 
replaced their mission by a delegation which was eventually increased 
to 8 delegates and 10 nursing instructors covering as far as possible 
every part of Palestine. 

The situation has deteriorated so rapidly recently that the 
I.C.R.C. have applied to the principal humanitarian institutions 
for urgent assistance, also to several national Red Cross Societies. 
The problem is not only to protect the victims of the fighting, but 
also to relieve the most urgent needs. ; 

In both camps there is a lack of surgical supplies and dressings, 
bed and body linen for hospitals, medical supplies and drugs (penicilin, 
anaesthetics, disinfectants, cardio-tonics, sulphamides, glucose, 
calcium). 

As to the food situation, supplies are required for canteen 
meals, which will be organised for the civilian population, also 
condensed and driéd milk, dietetic products and sugar for children, 
rice and semolina for invalids. Should hostilities be prolonged, 
blankets and clothes will have to be provided. 

The I.C.R.C. state that the relief supplies entrusted to them 
will be distributed either by their delegation or under their direct 
control in the security zones and hospitals placed under their pro- 
tection. As there is no recognised Red Cross Society in Palestine, 
distribution will be entrusted on the Arab side to the Society known 
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as “ The Red Cross and Crescent of Palestine ”, and on the Jewish 
side to the “ Magen David Adom ”. 

The I.C.R.C. state that they will do all in their power to ensure 
the protection of supplies, but cannot hold themselves legally 
responsible in the case of loss. 

The I.C.R.C. also request humanitarian institutions to leave it 
to their discretion to distribute gifts according to the sole criterion 
of need and in the spirit of impartiality which characterises all the 
activities of the Red Cross. Should, however, certain donors wish 
their gifts to go to definite beneficiaries, the I.C.R.C. will ask their 
permission to set aside 25% for general distribution to those in 
need. Transport charges must be borne by the donors. The 
I.C.R.C. point out that for the moment it is possible to purchase 
goods on the spot, and the simplest method of procedure therefore 
is to send gifts of money. 


Appeal by 0O.S.E. 


Mr. L. Gurvic, Secretary General of the O.S.E. Union’s Central 
Office, draws the attention of the I.U.C.W. (of which it is a member) 
to the activities and needs of its branch in Palestine. Large groups 
of people have had to leave their present quarters and have sought 
refuge in safer areas. The persons in question are invalids and 
children, and the O.S.E. Union is making an urgent appeal to the 
I.U.C.W. for effective help in order that O.S.E. in Palestine can 
fulfil its humanitarian task. 

The O.S.E. Branch in Palestine runs a children’s convalescent 
home, a sanatorium for children in Sarona, a convalescent home for 
young people, and summer holiday camps, all of which will have 
to care for larger numbers this summer. In addition, the O.S.E. 
Section in Tel-Aviv has begun to serve meals for the refugee children 
in this city ; the number they would like to feed is 5,000. Condensed 
and dried milk would also be extremely valuable for the children 
living in areas which are sometimes cut off for several days at a time 
from their usual source of supplies. 


FRANCE 
Centre frangais de Protection de l’Enfance 


This new member organisation of the I.J.C.W. has chosen as 
first object of its activity the following actions : 


1. As a gesture of thanks, to invite a certain number of sick 
foreign children for a cure at an appropriate French thermal station : 
Vichy, Saint-Honoré-des-Bains, Le Mont-Dore, La Bourboule or 
Salins-de-Jura ; 

2. To found homes for unmarried mothers or mothers of one 
or several children who have no one to support them ; 


3. To help the children in the Eastern and Northern war- 
devastated areas, many of whom are on a very destitute state. 
Numerous families are liv:ng in disused blockhouses, without light, 
air or heat, and in a freezing dampness which condemns the children 
inevitably to become victims of TB. The aim of the “ Centre fran- 
cais ” is not only to distribute relief in foodstuffs, money and clothes, 
but to do all they can to promote reconstruction. 
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The International Child Welfare 
Movement 


UNITED NATIONS 
Social Commission 


The Social Commission met at Lake Success from 5 to 23 April, 
1948, under the chairmanship of Dr. W. B. Sutch (New Zealand). 
The Commission considered several questions of great interest for 
child welfare, inter alia the adoption of the Declaration of Geneva, 
or another declaration, as the United Nations Charter of the Rights 
of the Child. 

The Commission defined its field of activity regarding the housing 
question and standards of living, and it was decided to study these 
questions especially from the point of view of trust territories and 
under-developed areas. 

Considerable interest was displayed in the scholarships granted 
to the nationals of various countries who wished to study certain 
aspects of social services abroad; also in the consultative services 
available for governments upon request. 

During the year 1937, 113 scholarship holders from 12 countries 
in Europe and Asia had studied in nine Eurepean countries and also 
in the United States and Canada. Two social welfare courses had 
been organised, one in Colombia and the other in Uruguay, for officials 
of social welfare services in Latin Amercian countries. The pro- 
gramme of study scholarships and consultative services would be 
continued in 1948. 

The Commission gave considerable attention to questions of 
migration, the prevention of delinquency, the abolition of prostitution, 
etc. The progress report on the work and programme of the 
International Children’s Emergency Fund was also presented and 
discussed. 


Declaration of the Rights of the Child 


The Secretariat of the U.N. had been asked to prepare docu- 
mentation on the Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly 
known as the Declaration of Geneva, with particular reference to the 
amendments or additions which might be necessary with a view to its 
adoption as the “ United Nations Children’s Charter ”. 

In its preparatory statement on this question, the Division of 
Social Activities drew attention to the parallel between the circum- 
stances in which the Save the Children International Union had 
proclaimed the Declaration of Geneva in 1923, subsequently adopted 
by the League of Nations, and the present situation, which pointed 
to the desirability of the adoption by the United Nations of a 
Children’s Charter. The statement goes on to say that the Declara- 
tion of Geneva had been widely disseminated and translated and had 
been adopted by many countries ; it had been constantly taken as a 
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basis for new legislation affecting children. On the other hand, 
several other declarations and charters had been framed which give 
prominence to certain points not explicitly mentioned in the 
Declaration of Geneva. 

The Division of Social Activities placed the following possible 
courses before the Social Commission : 


a) To affirm the original Declaration of Geneva, making only minor 
changes in the text ; 


b) While maintaining the basic form, structure and content of the 
Declaration, to make substantial amendments and changes as 
would transform it into a United Nations Children’s Charter ; 


c) To frame an entirely new Charter. 


The I.U.C.W.’s point of view was communicated to the Director 
of the Division of Social Activities in a letter dated 9 January, 1948, 
signed by the President and the Secretary General of the Union, 
endorsed by the Executive Committee in a cable dated 10 April : 
namely, that the I.U.C.W. would be prepared to agree to certain 
modifications of detail giving more emphasis notably to the principle 
of non-discrimination, the importance of' the family and of social 
security, and making certain changes in the framing of Articles III 
and V with a view to avoiding ambiguity. The amended text would 
then read as follows : 


DECLARATION OF THE RIGHTS OF THE CHILD 
(underlined parts show suggested amendments) 


By the present Declaration of the Rights of the Child, commonly 
known as the “ Declaration of Geneva ”, men and women of all 
nations, recognising that Mankind owes to the Child the best that it 
has to give, declare it io be their duty to meet this obligation in all 
respects: 


I. The Child must be protected beyond and above all considerations 
of race, nationality or creed. 


II. The Child must be given the means requisite for its normal 
development, materially, morally and spiritually. 


III. The Child musi be protected within the framework of the family 
unit and according to the requirements of social security. The 
child that is hungry must be fed ; the child that is sick must be 
nursed ; the child that is physically or mentally handicapped must 
be helped ; the erring child must be reclaimed ; and the orphan 
and the waif must be sheltered and succoured. 


IV. The Child must the first to receive relief in times of distress. 


V. The Child must receive a training which will enable him, at the 
right time, to earn a livelihood, and must be protected against 
every form of exploitation. 


VI. The Child must be brought up in the consciousness that its 
talents must be devoted to the service of its fellow-men. 


The Executive Committee of the Union expressed the opinion 
that if the Social Commission desired to make substantial changes, it 
would be advisable to draft an entirely new text. It is clear however 
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that if agreement could be reached on a single text affirming general 
principles of universal value without entering into details, this would 
of course be infinitely better. 

M. Chamorel, former Deputy Secretary General, who attended 
the Session of the Commission at which this question was discussed as 
I.U.C.W. representative, amplified the Union’s point of view. 

Mr. Altmeyer, delegate of the U.S.A., criticised the Declaration 
of Geneva as not taking sufficiently into account the tremendous 
developments which had taken place in the field of child welfare since 
1924 and the new and significant principles that had been generally 
recognised in more recent statements on children’s rights. He 
proposed the framing of a new charter. 

Dr. van Schalkwijk (Union of South Africa) pointed out the value 
of maintaing the general structure and principles of the Declaration of 
Geneva, which was already so widely known, while including any 
additions which may be necessary. 

Other delegates supported the American proposal or expressed 
the desire to study the question more thoroughly. On a vote being 
taken, it was decided by 12 votes in favour and 2 abstentions to 
recommend that the Secretary General of the United Nations “ pursue 
the study of the subject, in consultation with Governments and 
interested organisations, in such a way that, whilst giving great 
weight to the principles of the Geneva Declaration, he should consider 
such additional significant principles as would transform the document 
into a United Nations Charter of the Rights of the Child ”. 

The question will therefore come up ‘again before the Fourth 
Session of the Social Commission. 


Conferences of the Non-Governmental Organisations 


Convened by the United Nations and an “ad hoc ” committee 
of the International Non-Governmental Organisations with consul- 
tative status, a series of conferences lasting a week was iield in 
Geneva from 15-21 May, intended for representatives of the voluntary 
international organisations. 

The I.U.C.W. took a particularly active part, as one of the 
three members of its delegation — Mr. Georges Thélin, Secretary 
General — was elected Chairman, in his capacity as Chairman of 
the Geneva Federation of Private and Semi-Official International 
Organisations. The vice-chairmen were Mrs. Corbett Ashby of 
the International Alliance of Women, Mr. Habicht, of the Interna- 
tional Association of Penal Law, and Mr. W. A. Visser t’ Hooft, of 
the Commission of the Churches of International Affairs. Mr. John 
F. A. Ennals, of the World Federation of United Nations Associations, 
acted as Secretary of the Conferences, which were attended by 
approximately 300 members representing over 100 organisations 
of all kinds and of varying degrees of importance. 


1. Conference reserved for Organisations with Consultative Status 
(15-21 May). — Mr. Lyman White, Secretary of the Economic and 
Social Council’s Committee responsible for the liaison between the 
United Nations and the Consultative Organisations, explained the 
mechanism of consultation and invited any comments and suggestions, 
These were mainly concerned with the question of documentary 
material. Criticism was directed, on the one hand, to its profusion 
and unselectiveness, and on the other, to the delay in receiving it, 
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which did not allow the organisations time to prepare notes on the 
points which interested them, let alone consult their national 
organisations for whom they spoke. Various useful suggestions 
were made by the delegates, but it was clear that the best method 
for the non governmental organisations to establish real cooperation 
with the United Nations was to have an accredited representative 
at Lake Success. 

Another point which emerged from’ the debate was that while 
the majority of the organisations were adverse to the idea of creating 
a super-organisation acting as a link between them and the United 
Nations, and constituting yet another wheel in an already cumber- 
some machinery, it would, on the other hand, be extremely useful 
to set up a liaison committee which would prepare periodical 
conferences and in the interval study questions of common interest 
(method of consultation, legal status of the private international 
organisations, etc.). 

The Consultative Organisations therefore decided to set up an 
Interim Committee comprising 9 representatives with Consultative 
Status A, and 9 with Consultative Status B (the I.U.C.W. being a 
member of the latter group). 

Mr. Ennals, Secretary General of the Federation of the United 
Nations Associations, was appointed Executive Secretary. 


2. The Conference under the auspices of the Department of 
Public Information (17-18 May), organised by the Section of Non- 
Governmental Organisations, the head of which, Mr. J. S. Orrick, 
acted as Secretary of the Conference. 

During the first session, Mr. Duckworth Barker, Director of 
the Information Centre of the United Nations European Office, 
summed up the work of the Conference on Freedom of Information 
held in Geneva in April, and emphasised the important role the 
private organisations could play for a better mutual understanding 
between peoples. This point was stressed and amplified by Sir 
John Boyd Orr, who asked the private organisations to bring home 
to their adherents and to public opinion in general that the United 
Nations was the only medium which could ensure that technical, 
medical, and psychological progress would benefit humanity, instead 
of becoming instruments of oppression and death. 

The discussions of this conference and of its various committees 
turned on the publications of the United Nations, the cinema, the 
radio, and in general on all aspects of publicising the work of the 
United Nations and international cooperation — a question very 
much to the fore for all organisations concerned in the formation of 
public opinion. The members of this conference made various 
suggestions for the improvement and extension of the present 
methods of spreading information and gave details of their various 
experiences in this field. 


3. UNAC Conference. — On the fringe of the Information 
Conference, an evening was set apart for unac. Mr. H. Simon, 
representing Mr. Aake Ording, Mr. M. Lubbock, head of the London 
office, and Mr. V. Kostelecky, head of the Prague office, gave the 
latest information on the progress of the appeal and replied to 
questions that were asked concerning the way in which the collection 
was organised and how the funds would be utilised. It was left 
to each national committee to decide in what proportion the amounts 
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collected were placed at the disposal of the International Children’s 
Emergency Fund, Unesco or the national relief agencies ; decisions 
varied very much from country to country. 

The resolutions voted at the end of the session approved the 
action undertaken and expressed the wish that effective support 
should be given both by governments and by the public. 


4. The last conference, from 19-20 May, was devoted to the 
Draft Declaration on Human Rights, drawn up in December 1947 
by a special committee of the United Nations. 

The conference split up into three committees, each taking 
one of the following subjects; Civil Rights, Economic Rights, and 
Social Rights. Lively discussions took place in each committee, 
which provided a platform for the most conflicting philosophical, 
social, and political opinions. 

In the Third Committee — Social Rights — which dealt with 
the family, children and young people, the debates were of a very 
constructive order, and the final report on the work of the committee, 
presented by Madame Rydh (International Alliance of Women) 
was unanimously adopted. The Committee emphasised the import- 
ance of safeguarding the integrity and authority of the family; 
it affirmed that the parents should have equal rights and duties, and 
recommended that the social value of the work of the housewife 
should be given more recognition. 

Finally, the Committee adopted a motion presented by the 
Socialist Youth Organisation requesting that in some articles more 
attention should be given to the special needs of young people, 
which differed as much from those of children as from those of adults. 


International Children’s Emergency Fund 


The financial situation of the Fund has considerably improved 
since the United States decided to raise their contribution to 
100 million dollars, on the basis of 72 dollars for every 28 dollars 
contributed by other countries. In addition, the contribution to 
the residuary funds of Unrra has been increased to 3% million 
dollars, and the moneys collected under UNac are already beginning 
to flow in. 

These new sources of income will enable UNnicEr ‘to prolong 
its activity until the end of 1949. It will also be possible to extend 
the current programmes to a larger number of children, to encourage 
feeding in the. camps and to increase the nutritive value of the 
foods supplies by Unicer to 300 calories per meal. Furthermore, 
supplementary sum of 1,600,000 dollars has been allocated for the 
purchase of materials to make garments and shoes, while a sum of 
3 million dollars has been set aside for Far Eastern countries other 
than. China. 

Several countries have appealed for the Fund’s help to fight 
syphilis. 


Infant Mortality 


At its Second Session in April 1948, the United Nations 
Commission on Population invited the Secretary General to examine 
in conjunction with the World Health Organisation and other 
organisations concerned how to improve the statistics relative to 
infant mortality. 
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Exact figures in this field are of the highest importance as 
infant mortality is one of the most revealing factors in the social 
and economic life of a country. Another extremely important 
element:is to know the exact age of death, so as to be in a position 
to take effective measures against the waste of human life caused 
by infant mortality. Results already obtained prove that this 
waste can be.largely averted. 


Interparliamentary Union 


The Committee for the study of social and humanitarian 
questions, meeting in Nice on 6 April 1948, adopted two draft 
resolutions which will be submitted to the 27th Interparliamentary 
Conference to be held in Rome in September. 

One of these resolutions concerns more adequate protection 
of mothers who go out to work, the other the work of children and 
young people, and stateless, homeless and delinquent children. 


Children’s Communities 


Convened by Unesco, a week’s conferences of directors of 
children’s villages and other people interested in this type of education 
of young war victims was held at Trogen-Heiden (Switzerland) 
from July 4-10, 1948. Owing to the limited number of participants 
and the friendly guidance of Dr. B. Drzewieski, Director of the 
Reconstruction Section of UNEsco, the Conference was able to study 
thoroughly the subjects under discussion and proceed to really 
useful exchanges of views. Full opportunities were given to inspect 
the Pestalozzi Village which now shelters 130 children of 7 nationalities 
in 8 houses. 

At the last meeting of the Conference it was decided to form 
under UNEsco’s auspices a Federation of Children’s Communities. 
A representative of the I.U.C.W. attended the Conference as observer. 


International Union of Family Organisations 


This body, an outcome of the World Conference on the Family 
and Population which met in Paris in June 1947, held its first general 
assembly in Geneva on July 1-3, 1948. Ten countries were represent- 
ed. Repersentatives of the I.U.C.W. also took part in the proceed- 
ings of which the main theme was “ Family Responsibility and 
Juvenile Delinquency ”. We hope to give a fuller report on the 
matter in one of our next numbers. 
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BULGARIA 


Recent Legislation 


Two decrees concerning child welfare were promulgated in 1946. 
By the first, it devolves upon the Ministry of Public Health to 
initiate and control all actions and measures relating to maternity 
and child welfare. 


Maternity welfare covers the period of pregnancy, the confine- 
ment and post-natal period, the nursing period and the education 
of the child. 


To realise this programme it rests with the Ministry of Health : 


a) to study the conditions which adversely affect the health 
of mother and child, particularly during the infancy of the latter ; 
track down the causes of infant mortality and the illnesses to which 
infants are subject; regulate the diet of mothers and children; 
investigate all the questions relating to marriage, birth, pregnancy 
and abortion ; 


b) to set in movement and to encourage all preventive measures 
and assistance measures which will contribute to the utmost well- 
being of the mother and the child. 


To achieve these tasks it falls within the province of the 
Ministry of Health to set up, control and subsidise the following 
establishments — 


1, 


Maternity hospitals and private nursing homes run by 
midwives ; 

Mother-and-baby centres ; 

Demonstration centres for infant feeding ; 

Day nurseries for infants up to 3 years old; 

Preventoria, sanatoria, policlinics and children’s hospitals ; 


Educational establishments for the training of personnel 
for the above; training courses. 


These establishments may be set up and financed by the 
municipal authorities or social institutions, subject in every case 
to the authorisation of the Ministry of Public Health. 

The law provides that each municipal authority shall set aside 
a sum equivalent to 3% of its financial resources for the building 
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and equipment of maternity hospitals, mother and infant welfare 
centres and day nurseries. 

Women are entitled to free medical assistance during their 
pregnancy and confinement, and children up to 14 also receive free 
medical treatment. 

Abortion is a criminal offence and subject to penalty. 

Expectant mothers in gainful employment are entitled to three 
months’ holiday with pay, which in special cases may be prolonged 
to six months. 

Working women who are breast-feeding their babies are entitled 
to a break of an hour twice a day. 

Expectant mothers from the sixth month of pregnancy and 
nursing mothers, receive an additional ration which is 50% higher 
than the normal one. They are exempt from night work. 

Housing projects for working-class areas must include provision 
for nurseries and kindergartens. In addition the law requires that 
all housing units of more than 1,000 persons must install a day 
nursery and a kindergarten. 

Families which take children in to board, as also children so 
placed, are required to present a certificate stating that they are 
not suffering either from T.B. or V.D. These certificates are 
delivered by the school medical officer in the case of school children, 
and at the place of work in the case of apprentices. The certificates 
must .be accompanied by the X-ray photographs and the results 
of the laboratory tests which are made free of charge by appointed 
medical officers. 


* 
* * 


The second decree concerns. social welfare and the education 
of the child. It was issued by the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Welfare, which has set up a Central Council responsible for assistance 
to children and for their education. 

It falls within the competence of this Central Council to care 
for the children whose parents are working and to promote their 
development by setting up day nurseries, kindergartens, preventoria, 
policlinics, youth clubs, holiday camps, etc. It is also responsible 
for coordinating the work of the various organisations and ministries 
concerned with assistance to children and child welfare. The 
Council is composed of representatives of all these bodies. 

The Central Council is a self governing body comprising a 
permanent board of five members whose task is to examine the 
programme of work for the year, while taking into consideration the 
plans of the various organisations and Ministries. Its executive 
organs are the welfare councils, which also supervise the education 
of the children. They are composed of representatives of the 
municipal authorities, the public health services, the schools, and 
the various welfare organisations. The care of the health service 
of children in institutions comes under the Ministry of Public 
Health, while the educational side is a function of the Ministry of 
Labour and Social Welfare. 

According to the provisions of the law, assistance to children 
and their protection can be undertaken either by bodies or private 
individuals, so long as they have the necessary financial means. 

The Central Council is responsible for collecting the required 
sums from the different ministries, municipal authorities and, where 
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necessary, from other institutions. The Ministry of Labour and 
Social Welfare exercises control over the expenditure. 

The building of the relevant establishments and all forms and 
documents pertaining to the above law are exempt from taxes or 
duties of any kind. : 


FRANCE 


Conference on Maternity and Child Welfare 


The National Child Welfare Committee (Comité national de 
l’enfance) organised from 9-11 April a study conference devoted to 
a critical examination of the application of the decree of the 2 
November 1945 concerning maternity and child welfare. 

In their introductory report Dr. Julien Huber and Dr. Rouéche, 
Joint General Secretaries of the National Committee, pointed out 

‘ that though some progress had been made in the course of the 
last two years, there were still a considerable number of weak 
points, for instance, an imperfect coordination of the services, 
resulting in bad utilisation of qualified personnel of which, incident- 
ally, there was a great shortage especially in the rural areas, there 
they lacked the necessary training for their work. In general, 
maternity and child welfare in rural areas left much to be desired. 
_The main problems they were up against were lack of understanding 
on the part of the municipal authorities, the deplorable control 
and distribution of milk, and poor housing conditions, 

Other reports were presented describing the situation in 
individual “ Departements ”, though occasionally great improve- 
ments were recorded. Several “ rapporteurs ” stressed the necessity 
of educating the parents, who play a decisive role not only while 
the child is in the infant stage, but also between three and six years 
of age. Every effort should be made to help the family to fulfil 
its task. 


MONACO 


Programme of the Red Cross 


Founded in March 1948, the Monegasque Red Cross included 
in its six-point programme of work in times of peace : child welfare, 
cooperation with governmental departments for the improvement of 
public health in all its forms, protection against the spread of 
contagious deseases and public health campaigns to promote a know- 
ledge of hygiene among the people. (Revue internationale de la 
Croiz-Rouge, Geneva, March 1948.) 

















The Preschool Child 


SWEDEN 
The Day Care of Children 


In Sweden, the care of children outside their homes during the 
day-time is organised mainly along three lines — day nurseries, play 
schools, that is to say, nursery schools and kindergartens, and after- 
school clubs. 


1. Day nurseries provide whole-day care of children whose 
mothers are employed outside their homes. These day nurseries are 
open as a rule for 12 hours a day, and admit children from 3 months 
to 7 years of age, grouped into different sections. 


2. Play schools take care of children between the ages of 4 to 7 
for a few hours each day. The aim is mainly educational : to provide 
them with an opportunity to take part in games and occupations which 
promote their development, under trained supervision, with suitable 
play material, and in roomy premises which permit the freedom of 
movement necessary at that age. Special emphasis is laid on the 
social development of the children. This facility gives the busy 
housewife the respite she needs from the care of‘the children, and 
enables her to organise her work effectively, both from her own point 
of view as from that of the family. 


3. After-school clubs are for the children of school age, whose 
mothers are engaged outside their homes. Their purpose is to provide 
facilities for recreation and home-lesson study when school is over ; 
the children also usually receive one meal per day. 


Origin and development 


The various branches of the day-care of children have all sprung 
from private initiative. The first infant schools in Stockholm and 
Gothenburg were founded in the 1830’s; the first so-called public 
kindergarten was established in 1904. In several parts of the country 
different associations have tried, under heavy economic strain, to 
establish nursery schools and promote the kindergarten idea. 
Parallel with these efforts, there also grew up purely private nursery 
schools, which naturally charged fairly high fees and thus only 
reached a limited clientele. 

The first day nursery was founded in Stockholm in 1854. This 
was also a private initiative and was run as a purely social activity, 
i.e. as a charitable institution for the poorest members of the 
community. 

After-school clubs have developed in the same way as the day 
nurseries. Owing to the lack of interest on the part of the State and 
municipal authorities, however, and to the related economic questions, 
the development has been a very slow one. 

Not until the Commission for Regulating the Growth of the 
Population took this question up in its report of 1938 did it begin to 
arouse more general interest. In 1943 this body put forward a 
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proposal for State support of the day-care of children. While the 
economic support is very slender in proportion to the actual running 
costs, yet the sanctioning by the State of this work has considerably 
stimulated public interest, and these activities are now developing 
vigorously everywhere. In fact, the taking over of the homes by the 
local authorities is becoming a commonplace, though other factors 
have also contributed to the present expansion. 

Increased interest in the importance of the pre-school years 
and in the development of the child has hastened the setting up of 
more nursery schools, just as the lack of domestic help has made it 
necessary for mothers to obtain some free time each day away from 
the children. Wherever nursery schools have been established by 
the local authorities or with their support, thus making it possible to 
keep the fees comparatively low, application lists have been over- 
subscribed immediately, and as a general rule accommodation lags 
far behind the demand. It is a pleasing fact that the clientele of 
these nursery schools has broadened until it embraces children of all 
classes —- an important element in social education. 

The number of day nurseries is rapidly increasing, first and fore- 

most owing to the very great shortage of labour, which in its turn is 
the result of the low birthrate of the 1920's. Nowadays, too, women 
demand the right to retain their employment when ‘they marry, 
if they so desire. The great scarcity of domestic labour has therefore 
largely contributed to the institution of more day nurseries. The 
disadvantage of the day nursery is that the children spend too long 
periods in close proximity to each other. This has led to an investiga- 
tion of the possibilities of part-time employment for women. 

In general, after-school clubs are following the same development 
as the day nurseries. 

The rooms used for those different activities are often located in 
the same buildings. 


Extent and organisation of State support 


State grants towards these activities in the last three years were 
200,000 Swedish crowns in 1944/5, 500,000 in 1945/6, and one million 
crowns in 1946/7. Application for a State subsidy can be made by a 
local authority, committee, association or industrial concern. 

The State contribution consists, firstly, of one-third of the 
qualified personnel’s basic salaries (those having had 2 years’ 
seminary training), and secondly, a food allowance of 30 Gre per child 
per day, for 2 cooked meals, or 15 ére for 1 cooked meal. 

In accordance with the regulations governing State contributions, 
the superintendent, at least, must have taken a 2 years’ training course 
at a nursery school or seminary, or, in the case of an establishment 
caring for infants, the official child welfare teacher’s examination. 
There is a general tendency nowadays to obtain wherever possible 
pedagogically trained personnel for all sections. There is, however, 
a very acute shortage of such personnel. Owing to the previous 
economic situation of these institutions, salaries have been very low 
and working conditions in general have left much to be desired. 
In addition, nursery school seminaries have been run without 
municipal or State support, so that the training has been comparative- 
ly expensive. From July 1945, however, a State grant has been made 
towards all the six seminaries training such personnel. 
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At present, the Social Services Board supervises both seminaries 
and institutions, and is also the competent authority for the allocation 
of State grants. 

(Eziract from a communication from the Swedish Institute. for 
Cultural Relations Abroad, Stockholm.) 


U.S.A. 
The Pre-school Child 


Organisation of the day care of children and nursery schools. 


In the United States day care centres, even of the kindergarten 
type, are of fairly recent origin. Establishments catering for the 
pre-school child have begun to receive substantial grants from 
public authorities only since 1933, when they were included in 
programmes of unemployment relief as a means of helping members 
of the teaching profession and other unemployed categories, A 
new impetus was given when World War II made it necessary 
for married mothers to go out to work, but it was only in very 
exceptional cases that children under 2 were admitted to these 
centres. They were therefore more of the kindergarten type than 
day nurseries properly speaking, and more attention was given to the 
educational programme than to the health programme. As a 
result, the personnel recruited even for the youngest age groups 
(2-3 years) was mainly educational (nursery school teachers) rather 
than health staff (nurses). 

Preference is given by the Child Welfare League of America 
to placing children under 3 years of age whose mothers are totally 
unable to look after them during the day in families rather than in 
day nurseries. 

Day nurseries being designed in general for the children of 
working mothers — irrespective of income — the parents are required 
to make some contribution towards expenses, for instance 50% or 
the cost of feeding, while the remainder of the budget is borne either 
by the public authorities or by the private management which set 
up the nursery. 


Internal Organisation. 


The Child Welfare League of America recommends grouping 
children of the same age together in small groups (10-15 for infants 
between 2-3, somewhat larger groups for older children) under the 
supervision of a trained teacher and one assistant. At the day 
nurseries attached to the Kaiser Co. which are considered a model 
of their kind, each group comprises 25 children, in the charge of one 
teacher and two assistants. 

For each group of children there is a large play room which 
gives directly on to the dining-room, the toilettes, and the garden ; 
in bad weather the children take their nap also in the common 
room. 

The nursery should be on the ground floor. As the children 
will spend a good deal of time sitting on it, the floor should be 
heated and covered with a substance which is easy to clean, such 
as thick linoleum, rubber or cork. The area will depend on the 
number of children. According to the Department of Education 
of the State of New York, there should be 35 sq. ft. of covered in 
space and 200 sq. ft. of open space for each child under 5; whereas 
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the Children’s Bureau recommends 35 and 100 sq. ft. respectively 
per child. Shelves should be provided at a height which the child 
can reach, also cupboards for the staff, a store place for the cots, 
a minimum of 3 wash-basins and 3 toilettes for each group of 
30 children, and individual lockers for outdoor clothes comprising 
a top shelf for hats, the middle department for coats and a lower 
space for shoes. 


Personnel. 


The Child Welfare League recommends one head nursery 
teacher who has taken the pre-school teacher certificate, assistant 
nursery teachers who are also professional teachers, a good cook 
and sufficient auxiliary staff so that teachers do not have to devote 
too much time to the domestic side of the establishment. The 
League also recommends the appointment of a professional social 
worker to act as liaison between the nursery school and the parents. 
It is her duty to receive the parents when they register the child 
for admission and to obtain all the necessary data of the child’s 
history. This information is passed on to the head nursery teacher 
and the persons directly responsible for the child, so that they can 
supervise the child’s health. 

If the nursery admits children under 2 years it is necessary 
to have a trained and experienced nurse in attendance. 

The guidance elaborated by the Social Service Department 
of California suggests the following staff for 30 children: 1 head 
nursery teacher, 4 other teachers, 1 cook, 1 matron, 1 janitor, 
1 pediatrist, and 1 nurse. 

The teachers should not be in charge of the children more than 
5 hours a day; the remaining 3 hours could be devoted to adminis- 
trative or domestic work (maximum total 48 hours per week). 


Health Supervision. 


The Child Welfare League recommends that children’s nurseries 
should make arrangements for the appointment of an accredited 
doctor, who should be remunerated so as to ensure a regular service. 
He should examine the children when they are admitted and there- 
after periodically. In principle, he should not prescribe treatment, 
but where treatment is necessary he should get in touch with the 
family doctor. In case of accident or sudden illness of the children 
or personnel he should be immediately available. If a special room 
cannot be set aside exclusively for the doctor the sick bay could 
be put at his disposal. As far as possible, the medical examination 
before admission of the child should take place in the presence. of 
one of the parents. The child should be undressed and the examina- 
tion should be thorough. Special attention should be given to the 
state of nutrition and to any symptoms of rickets or anaemia. A 
record should be made of the height, weight, and temperature. 
Some doctors take a vaginal smear in the case of girls; others only 
if there is, or has been, a discharge. A tuberculosis test is also 
made. A Wassermann test may either be made in suspect cases 
or as a routine matter. The laboratory analysis may be made 
either at a dispensary or health centre,:or the nursery doctor may 
send the specimens for analysis to a hospital or municipal laboratory. 
Immunisation against smallpox and diphteria is obligatory, and the 
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parents must see that this is carried out either before the admission 
of the child or immediately afterwards. 

The children must be examined at least twice a year, and more 
frequently if their state of health requires it; each medical 
examination should be as thorough as the first. A record should 
be kept and all accidents and illnesses noted on the child’s medical 
card. 

The children must be examined every morning on arrival by 
a member of the staff who will note the general appearance of the 
child — nose, eyes, throat and skin in order to discover immediately 
any symptoms of infectious disease. The person who brings the 
child to the nursery should not leave before this examination is 
made, so that if necessary the child can be taken home again; 
this is a much easier method than to call the parents from their 
work to come and take the child home. In addition to the medical 
card, another record should be kept of the motions, appetite and 
sleep of the child. The parents should be informed and invited 
to examine these cards. Menus should be drawn up in advance 
and cOmmunicated to the parents so that they can take them into 
account when planning the meals taken at home. 


Relations with the parenis. 


Great importance is attached in the U.S.A. to cooperation 
between the nurseries and parents, not only as “egards the care 
and physical health of the child, but also the education. It is 
for this reason that the nurseries are advised to appoint a social 
worker whose particular duty is the development of this liaison. 
The social worker interviews the parents when they come to ask 
for the admission of the child and she must discuss with them if 
it is justified, that is to say if it is in the interest of the child and the 
parents. It falls within her province to make an investigation in 
the home and also explain to the parents anything that it is necessary 
for them to know, for instance, treatment to be given to the child, 
diet, and advice on education. 

"Where a nurse is employed, the responsibility of contacting 
the parents on matters concerning the health of the child and any 
treatment necessary falls to her province, while the social assistant 
confines herself to the social and educational aspects. 

In certain places the mothers are not only encouraged to visit 
the nursery but take it in turn to work there occasionally or serve 
on the Board of Directors. 


Books received. 


Replanning London Schools. Publication of the London County 
Council, 1947, 64 pp. 


Teaching as a Career by Benjamin W. Frazer. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 1947, 40 pp. 


The Technological Basis for National Development and its Implications 
for International Cooperation by Mary L. FLEppERUS and 
Mary VAN KLEEcK. Publication of the International Industrial 
Institute, New York, 1948, 45 pp. 
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The Unwanted Child, by Eustace CHEsser. Rich and Gowan, London, 
1947, 167 pp. 


The real subject of this book is not so much the unwanted 
child as the parents who do not want it. The unwanted child is not 
always the illegitimate child. The author makes a study of the 
modern family and examines the reasons why so many young 
couples refuse parenthood. Material difficulties and the housing 
shortage are not the only obstacles; certain young people will not 
accept the responsibilities and denials which the coming of a baby 
impose. He studies the different types of cases when one or the 
other parent does not wish to have the baby. 

The author then goes on to consider the position of the illegiti- 
mate child and the unmarried mother and protests against the 
strictures which society too often inflicts on her. Very often the 
‘young woman becomes pregnant because she is ignorant of the realities 
of sex (an ignorance frequently masked under a misleading assurance), 
or because she relies on the: so-called experience of her partner. 
If one gives a moment’s thought to the difficulties of every kind 
that a young woman must overcome if she has to work to raise her 
child, one can only admire and respect these who have the courage 
to do so. — 

The author cites certain cases from his own practice to illustrate 
how the non-acceptance of the child may affect not only the psycholo- 
gical life of the child but also of the parents. “ The child which 
for any reason is and remains unwanted, and especially the illegitimate 
child, not merely begins life with an initial handicap but is likely 
to grow up in conditions unfavourable to a healthy emotional 
development. ” 

Looking at the question from the social angle, the point is 
not to have an illimitable number of children who will eventually 
fall a charge to the State, but for each family to bring up the children 
they have in a decent way. Young people should be able to marry 
much earlier, and social conditions should be such that women should 
be able to devote themselves entirely to their children. Public 
opinion must be revised as far as the unmarried mother is concerned, 
and young people should be given a much fuller and franker 
education in sex matters. The fear of procreation very often resides 
in the unresolved conflicts of the parents. 

Broaching the subject of abortion, Dr. Chesser advocates a 
more generous and humane application of the law. The doctor 
plays a paramount role. If young women were certain of getting 
the moral aid and advice they need from their doctor, there would 
be fewer cases of clandestine abortion. The doctor is in:a position 
to judge from the physical, mental and social condition of his 
patient whether an abortion would be justified. Many doctors are 
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still too influenced by fear of discredit or even legal penalties to play 
their part effectively as regards the women who come to them for help. 

A fairly full bibliography completes the volume, together with 
a table showing the number of births and deaths of legitimate and 
illegitimate children in Great Britain. 


R. VOLUTER DE LORIOL. 


Lawless Youth, A Challenge to the New Europe. London, George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1947, 250 pp. 


During the War, a number of men and women from different 
nationalities met in London under the auspices of the Howard 
League for Penal Reform, compared experiences and discussed 
the best way of dealing with the young lawbreaker. Although 
each contributor is responsible for the chapter he or she signed, the 
subject matter was amply discussed by the Committee. There is, 
therefore, a deliberate attempt to balance the pros and cons of each 
system and try to find the best. Although it cannot be said to bring 
out strikingly original views on the treatment of juvenile delinquents, 
this book is very useful in underlining in its first six chapters the best 
each legislation or current practice can offer. Appendices describe 
the actual system in force in ten different countries. 


Personnes déplacées (Displaced Persons). Collection des Chemins 
du Monde, Editions de Clermont, Paris, 1947, 351 pp. 


Some thirty different contributors having supplied the text of 
this volume, a certain amount of repetition might have been 
expected in these 350 pages, but such is not the case. Each of the 
authors either adds to the general picture or sheds a special light on 
a particular point. Though an opinion here and there may seem to 
have a partisan flavour, the whole is nevertheless inspired by a real 
sense of objectivity — an attitude difficult to maintain in this field 
where concrete facts are not the only element and where political 
opinions and sentiment — whether justified or not — play an impor- 
tant role. 

In his conclusions, Léon Richard proposes a prompt and equal 
distribution among the various countries of the refugees and displaced 
persons who do not wish or cannot return to their former homes; 
he protests against the petty-mindedness of certain resettlement 
schemes which cover only the D.P. worker himself and not the 
members of his family. 


Child Guidance by William Moonie, Cassell & Co. Ltd. London, 
1948, 48 pp. 


The author sets out to explain child guidance to those who 
do not know what is or perhaps do not believe in it, especially 
certain groups of doctors and teachers. In a few pages Dr. Moodie 
describes the main processes of child guidance and the types of 
children who will benefit from it. Its simple language makes this 
little book easily accessible to the teachers for whom it is intended, 
probably also to the more educated parent, but we wonder if most 
doctors will not find it too elementary. 





